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oe give your sins, and have mercy on your soul.” | strict in keeping the Sabbath, if we would enjoy 
ves Mary replied; ‘‘I don’t know how to pray: I {peace with God, and peace within. You have 
his would pray if I knew how.” Her mother said; {been ahelp to me. You have done a gyeat deal 
ies, | ** If you wanted any thing of me would you not|for me. I shall never repay you. O may my 
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agement. ‘‘I know,” said Mary, ‘‘ that the Sa- ‘earth that I love as I do you; but much as I love 
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88) at Granville, Mass., May 19th, 1829, in the thirteenth | 5 aged father whom she tenderly loved. nate all hertroubles. She sent through the neigh- 
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and intelligible to children. It should be in every Sabbath | heaven, where they should never be separated. | Was engraven, she put it upon the hand of her 
Her father inquired of her, whether she was wil- 


School Library. We give the following extracts merely 
as a specimen of the book:] 


Mary West was born in Granville, Mass. Oct. 
26th, 1816, died May 19th, 1829, aged 12 years, 
7 months and 23 days. .The ancestors of her 
parents have been regarded as reputable, honest 
people, the friends of order and religion. Mary 
was the youngest but one of nine children, and of 
l, this numerous family, two only survive. 

At the early age of four years, she entered our 
Sabbath school, was a punctual attendant, and al- 
ways recited the lessons well. She read with 
much pleasure the books which she took from the 
Sabbath School Library, but her favorite books 
were Janewdy’s Token for Children, andthe Bible. 
It was quite noticeable that her taste for reading 
was for religious books, and if others feil into her 
hands, she would, by exchanging with her mates, 
be sure to get the religious books. * * * 

I soon perceived that she was deeply impressed 
with a sense of her guilty condition, and though on 
a bed of dangerous sickness, her concern was not 
for health of body, but for the interests of her im- 
mortal soul. Asking her what I should pray for— 
‘* Pray,’’ said she, ‘‘ that I may be a Christian.” 
‘* Shall I not pray,” said I, ‘‘ that you may recoy- 
er your health?””—** Oh! sir,” said Mary bursting 
into tears, ‘‘ Pray that I may be a Christian.” 

The Holy. Spirit now opened her eyes to a dee 
sense of the pride and vanity of her heart. ‘* a 
little before I was taken sick,” said Mary, ‘‘I had 

-a new dress, which I thought would look becom- 
ing for me to wear to meeting. I felt proud, and 
anxious to wear it. But this wasthe last Sabbath 
I was permitted to go to the house of God before 
I was taken sick. This was a just judgment of 
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ling to die, and be buried inthe ground. ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
said she, ‘‘I am willing.’”” He then remarked to 
her that many of her friends were gone before 
her;—that she had lost one brother, and four 
sisters, whom she might hope to meet in heaven. 
She replied with a glow of feeling; ‘‘ Oh! I have 
a better friend than all of them would be—my 
DEAR SAvIOUR WHO LAID DOWN HIS LIFE FOR ME.” 

On Sabbath evening it was thought that Mary 
was dying. She endured a paroxism of distress, 
which, it was believed, would quench the spark 
of life. After enduring a painful struggle, she re- 
vived, and was free from pain through the night. 

At a late hour, an jnterview, never to be for- 
gotten, passed between the mother and the child. 
The stillness of midnight—the gradual but sure 
approach of death—the anguish of an affectionate 
mother—the sweet submission of the dying child— 
and especially the presence of the unseen Saviour, 
imparted to the interview an affectingly solemn in- 
terest! What passed at this time, was, as nearly 
as can be recollected as follows: 

Mary. ‘‘ You see, my dear mother, that I 
must die soon, and are you willing to part 
with me?” 

Mother. 
willing.” 

Mary. ‘‘I am gladofthat. I hope that you will 
be supported.” 

Mother. ‘‘I can bear upunder all trials if I 
have the presence of God with me.” 

Mary. ‘‘ If you are faithful, you will have his 
presence. Before you retire to the closet for se- 
cret prayer, read@ portion in the Bible, and it 
will help you-to enjoy the duty of prayer.” 

Mother. ‘‘ 1 feel, my dear child, as if I wanted 


‘‘T think I can say, that I am 














mother, saying: ‘‘ You must always wear this in 
remembrance of me.’’ Then bid her farewell. 
She bid her father farewell, saying; ‘‘ Prepare to 
meet me in heaven.”’ Taking her sister by the 
harid, she said; ‘‘ Live near to God.”” To her 
little brother she said; ‘‘Be a.good child; love and 
obey your parents.”” Then beckoning to one and 
another of her little friends to come to her bed- 
side, she gave them her dying hand. To some 
she could speak a few solemn words; to others 
she expressed by her benignant eye, what her 
tongue was unable to utter. And she added; ‘‘I 
have enjoyed more happiness, on this sick bed, 
than ever in my life before.” [See Picture.] 

Contrary to all expectation, Mary survived till 
morning—often through the night whispering out 
this prayer; ‘‘Come, Lorp Jesus, come QuicKLy.” 

She made arrangements respecting her funeral, 
requesting that a sermon might be preaghed on 
the occasion, and that special warning might be 
given to the young. The petition which she de- 
sired might be offered for her at the throne of grace, 
was the same that she had revolved in her soul 
through the night;—‘‘ Come, Lord Jesus, come 
quickly,” 

Once more Mary looked affectionately at her 
mother, as if she had something to say ;-—then 
threw her arm around her neck, and with her cold 
lips gave her the parting kiss. Soon after this, 
she sank down and fell asleep in Jesus, 

Her funeral was attended, agreeably to the ar- 
rangementwhich she herself had made, a little before 
her decease, and her body lies low in the ground. 
There we left it to sleep till the morning of the 
resurrection. But the spirit—the immortal part, 
we are assured, still lives and thinks, and we have 





the satisfaction to believe, is perfectly happy. 
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- NARRATIVE. 








THE BOY OF DUNDEE. 
«A youth to fortune and to fame unknown.” 


During a journey in Scotland, a gentleman 
near Dundee, of undoubted truth, states that his 
sister, on going to visit a poor woman, in an ob- 
scure part of the town, was directed, by mistake, 
to the lodging of another person, and knocking at 
the door, was desired in a low female voice to 
come in. 

On entering the room, she found a poor help- 
less woman, on abed, wasted away by illness, and 
apparently in a miserable situation, in consequence 
of a stroke of the palsy she had received five years 
before; during which period, she had been con- 
fined to her bed, and rendered incapable of assist- 
ing herself. 

Her friendly visiter, pitying her condition, was 
surprised by her answer, ‘‘that she thought her- 
self one of the happiest of mortals;” and on desir- 
ing an explanation, the poor woman, in simple 
language, related the following -particulars: 

That, in the younger part of life, she had been 
left a widow with an only son, who, when she re- 
ceived the stroke, was twelve years of age; until 
that time, by spinning and other work, she had 
been enabled to maintain herself and child, and to 
pay atrifle for his education. Since that trying 
dispensation of Providence, confined to her bed, 
and deprived of the use of her limbs, she had been 
unable to do anything for herself; and having no 
money to pay another, her son, at that early age, 
trusting to the divine blessing, took the noble 
resolution, by the labor of his own hands to relieve 
the wants and distresses of his afflicted parent. 
A female neighbor occasionally called in to per- 
form some kind offices; but her chief comfort and 
support arose from the filial affection, and constant 
attention of her son. He immediately procured 
such work as his early years admitted of, ina 
manufactory at Dundee; and, after cleaning the 
room in which they dwelt, getting ready their 
breakfast, and making his mother comfortable for 
the day, he left her every morning with a smiling 
countenance, to attend the labors of the day, and 
returned in the evening, with his small but well- 
earned wages, to enjoy a cheerful meal with 
his beloved parent. And thus, for the space of 
five years, have the revolving days succeeded 
each other. 

Bat this is not all; his mother could not read; 
the child, by his diligence, had learned to read; 
he had not, indeed, read in large and learned 
books, but he had read the sacred Scriptures, and 
knew the truth as it is in Jesus; he had tasted 
the spiritual bread, and drawn water from the wells 
of salvation. In the midst of seeming poverty, he 
had found true riches; and although surrounded 
by outward distress, he had a heart-felt experi- 
ence, that the waysof religion, are ways of pleas- 
antness, and all her paths, paths of peace. 

Reflecting, therefore, on the many hours, he 
was under the necesity of leaving his mother alone 
and unemployed, and desirous that she should 
also enjoy the superior blessing he enjoyed from 
his religious knowledge, he resolved to teach her 
to read; and, in due time, accomplished the pleas- 
ing task, affording by this means, a means of 
comfort—an inexhaustible source of delight, which 
she confessed had made her the happiest of wo- 
men. It pleased the Almighty to open her heart, 
that like Lydia, she might attend to the things 
that were spoken; and, with Mary, sit down at 
her Saviour’s feet and hearhis word. She added, 
that during her son’s absence, it was her delight 
to meditate on the sacred volume, whose divine 
truths had filled her soul with humble hope and 
holy joy, and afforded her that peace which the 
world can neither give nor take away. And this 
being conveyed to her mind, by a beloved child, 
added those delightful sensations which only a 
parent’s heart can know, to all its other delights. 

Such is my little history of the Dundee boy:— 
had I known it when I passed through that town, 











I would have been more particular. My friend 
did not inform me whether the mother was allowed 
anything from a collection made for the distressed 
every Sabbath in the church; but it is probable 
she might receive some assistance from a charita- 
ble fund, to which rich and poor people contribute 
according to the means which God has given them. 
May Almighty God bless all the dear children 
who read this, and make them as kind as the boy 
of Dundee. [London Youth’s Magazine. 








LEARNING. 








INSTINCT, REASON, AND REVELATION, 


Charles having read a small volume of natural his- 
tory, in which the author had treated of the nature 
of instinct, which the all-wise Creator has implanted 
in animals, but feeling puzzled about the distinc- 
tion between that and reason, as his father one 
evening was sitting by the fire-side, he requested 
him to explain wherein the difference existed. His 
father said, 

‘* Instinct, my dear boy, differs from reason in 
that it is not progresswe; the same sort of birds 
build exactly the same nests they ever did, andin 
the same kind of shrub or tree, without any altera- 
tion or improvement, while man, endowed with 
reason, has improved upon the plans and experi- 
ence of his forefathers, and nations that were 
once rude and barbarous, have become polished 
and civilized.” 

‘«* But does not reason, father, need opportuni- 
ties and means whereby it may enable mentoturn 
it to the best advantage ?”’ 

‘** Yes; and here Charles, is another proof of 
the difference between the two. The rook, al- 
though its nest has been destroyed, will build 
another even upon the same tree; and the hare, 
pursued by dogs, will seldom run beyond its ac- 
customed fields, although it may have had many 
narrow escapes before; while man following rea- 
son, looks upon the past, and aims to direct the 
future, so that his comforts may not again be taken 
from him, or his safety endangered.” 

‘* Then, father, if reason enables men to profit 
by the wisdom and experience of others, is it not 
reasonable that all men should be virtuous and 
religious?” 

‘© Ves, certainly, Charles, perfectly reasonable; 
and men, in general, are religious in their way. 
The Hindoo esteems it a most religious act when 
he throws himself beneath the hie of his idol 
Juggernaut. The Turk acts under the influence 
of religion, when he abstains from wine, and is 
punctual at the hour of prayer; and the Papist 
when he supplicates his saints, and counts over 
his beads. Reason here has become blinded, 
either through ignorance or superstition, and 
hence we come to the conclusion that a revela- 
tion from God, must be essentially necessary to 
teach man what God is, and the end for which man 
himself was created.” 

‘* But, father, had not the philosophers of old, 
some just notions of a Divine Being, of the immor- 
tality of the soul, and the resurrection of the body, 
although they were without the revelation contain- 
ed in the sacred Scriptures?” 

‘* Their notions, my dear boy, were very incor- 
rect and debasing to the Divine Character. The 
wisest of them lamented the need of something be- 
yond what nature testified of the existence of a 
Supreme Being. Some of the most moral among 
them practised virtue from a high proud feeling 
that it exalted human nature, and raised them 
above their fellow men, whom they despised ;— 
while others, unable to account for the evil and 
vicious bent of their nature, indulged in every 
sinful inclination. God, asa God of love, in whom 
the most supreme happiness is to be found, they 
could never conceive of, hence their laws were 
tainted too often with “blood. Plato enacted a 
law, that all children born after their parents had 
arrived toa certain age should be exposed to death. 
Socrates was incontinent, and expressed his doubts 
of a future state shortly before his death. Cicero 


seems to think his vanity a virtue; and as it re- . 
gards the resurrection of the body, is is not once 
hinted at in all their writings.” 

‘*Wellthen, my dear father, I am sure we ought 
to be truly thankful for the glorious, sublime, and 
important truths contained in the Bible.” “ 

** We ought indeed, my dear boy, and as you 
grow up, I hope they will become more and more 
important to you. The Bible has greater claims 
upon us than any other book, if we regard its an- 
tiquity, its sublime history, and its interesting, and 
impartial biography. Its morality is the most 
pure, the events it records the most wonderful. 
It breathes a spirit of benevolence to man, even 
as a rebel against his Maker, but above all, it re- 
veals mercy to sinners, refines and exalts the whole 
nature of man, and points him to a state of pure 
happiness hereafter, which only those can appre- 
ciate whose minds have been regenerated by the 
same Spirit that indited the contents of that 
invaluable book.” [London Youth’s Mag. 








RELIGION. 








“THOU ART THE MAN,” 


An affectionate mother, I recollect once, par- 
ticularly related to me this beautiful parable of 
Nathan, in a manner suited to my tender years: 
the pathetic recital drew tears from my eyes. Can 
anything be imagined more touching than the 
manner Nathan takes to display the sin of his 
sovereign in its proper light, undisguised by the 
treacherous voice of adulation? ‘‘There were 
two men in one city—one rich, the other poor. 
The rich man had many flocks and herds, the 
poor man nothing but one lamb, which grew up 
with himself and his children, and which he loved 
with allthe affection of a father. A traveller hap- 
pening to pass that way, stayed awhile at the rich 
man’s house; who, although possessing numerous 
flocks and herds of his own, yet nothing would 
satisfy his covetous disposition, except taking this 
favorite lamb which his poor despised neighbor 
had cherished with so much tenderness.”’ Can 
anything be conceived more beautiful, more stri- 
king, and more simple? In what glowing colors 
does the prophet portray the avarice of this pam- 
pered son of luxury, and with what generous in- 
dignation does the monarch utter the awful sen- 
tence, ‘‘ Asthe Lord liveth, the man that has 
done this thing shall surely die.”” And how must 
he have been confounded by the short, yet ex- 
pressive declaration, ‘‘ Thou art the man;’’ and 
how must his guilty conscience upon the remem- 
brance of his crime, have replied, ‘‘ Thou art 
the man.” 

My dear young friends, do not our consciences 
often utter in a small still voice, ‘‘ Thou art the 
man?” We commit some fault—we make sport 
of it—we attempt to palliate it—we pretend to think 
lightly of it, but still our never failing monitor 
whispers in the secret ofour heart, ‘* Thou art the 
man.” We may say,‘‘ Oh! it is not my fault, I have 
been enticed into it by ill-designing persons;”’ but 
we cannot escape. ‘‘ Thou art the man,” con- 
tinually responds to our consciences, and haunts 
our imaginations. O let the convictions of 
conscience lead us to the cross of Christ, where 
alone we can obtain pardon and grace to serve God 
acceptably. { London. Youth’s Mag. 











MORALITY. 


COST OF RUM AND TOBACCO, 
* Will you please to buy me a pair of shoes to 
to the Sabbath school?’ said a bright ooking little 
girl to her father. The father took ashilling from 
his pocket, and showing it to the child answered, 
‘that is all the money Ihave in the world. When I get 
money enough, my dear, I will buy a pair.’ He sat 
awhile puffing his cigar, and then calling to a little 
ragged bare-footed boy, told him to take the money 
and go to the shop and get some rum and a little 
piece of tobacco. The mother cast at him a look 











of reproach not unmingled with sorrow; and the 
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little girl sprung from her chair; ‘ O father, I! this disposition in your brother to barter away boy, I fear, willin some way seek to be revenged 


thought you were going to save that to buy my |his toys. I hope you will advise him to give up ; 
shoes. I will bring you a tumbler of water, and/| 


that kite-line. I fear his experience in this case, | 


on George.” 
‘* My dear mother,”’ said James, ‘‘ as usual you 


mother says that is what God made for us to drink.’ will prove too dearly bought. I think, James, ;have gained the vietory in way of argument. I 
‘ Your mother is always filling your head with her | you may have more influence with your little broth- | see the force of your reasoning. I see that it would 


notions,’ said her father, pushing the child from, 


him. John soon returned with the tobacco and 
rum, and Mr. 
to their coarse and scanty dinner. He diluted a 
small portion and presented it to the lips of the 
babe. The mother uttered ‘don’t Mr. , in 
a low voice, as if fearful the older children would 
observe, and turned the child away. Mr. 
threw the contents of the tumbler on the well- 
scoured floor, muttering at the same time some- 
thing about her foolish whims; and then added in 
a louder voice, ‘I see how it is; the children 
will be taught to despise me in my own house.’ 
‘No husband,’ said the wife mildly, ‘they will 
always be taught by me to love and respect you; 
but T basen, were you to reflect a moment, you 
would be loath to create in your children an ap- 

tite for rum. Let us say no more at present; 

know. you regret as much as I do, the danger- 
ous habit you have acquired, and | trust you will 
yet have resolution to leave it off.’ Mr. 
jooked round on his neat but ill-furnished dwelling, 
and a tear started in his eye, as he looked at his 
pale delicate wife. ‘Hannah,’ said he, ‘you 
were never born to live in such a house.’ ‘I 
don’t mind privations myself, husband, but for 
your sake and the children’s I could wish we were 
differently situated. Our poverty now prevents 
our associating with a class, in which I know you 
are qualified to shine, and .in which,’ she added 
with a timid smile, ‘ such habits are less common. 
Yes, and these unfortunate habits serve to keep 
us where we are. Will you pardon me, husband, 
if I give you an evidence of it? You know we 
have none of us been able to attend meeting this 
summer, for the want of suitable clothing. For 














the last two months I have made a minute of the| impress upon his mind, this one truth, that it is 


money John has carried to purchase spirit and 
tobacco, You would hardly have believed it, but 
it amounts to more than sufficient to purchase little 
Jane a bonnet and pair of shoes, and me a com- 
fortable gown.’ ‘ And you, Hannah, have been 
suffering for the comforts of life, that I might in- 
dulge these destructive habits. How could you 
be so cheerful und patient, all the time?’ The wife 
burst into tears. 

Mr. knew the character of his wife too 
well to suppose she desired any humiliating con- 
fessions or promises on his part. He said nothing 
of his future conduct, but he silently resolved, and 
that resolve was forever kept, that he would tam- 
fer no more with these pernicious stimulants.— 

heir’s is now a lovely family, inhabiting a neat, 
tastefully furnished dwelling, which- he has pur- 
chased by his industry and frugality, and they are 
surrounded by all the comforts and little elegan- 
cies of life. Mr. is now as much respected 
for his temperance, integrity, and sound under- 
standing, as his wife is for her goodness, benevo- 
lence and piety. E 

















THE NURSERY. 








The Bartered Kite-line. 


The opportunities which are afforded to mothers 
to instill right principles into the minds of their 
sons, from trifling and every day occurrences, 
should neither be overlooked or misimproved. 

While recently on a visit in a friend’s family, a 
trifling incident occurred which I thought so hap- 
pily improved, that I mention it, as illustrating such 
acilities, 

As I was sitting with Mrs. B. in her own room, 
her son James abruptly entered,whenthe following 
conversation ensued, which néither of us felt inclin- 
ed to check: 

‘‘ Mother,”’ said James, ‘George makes so ma- 
ny bargains, that it is a chance if he is not often 
imposed upon.” 

‘‘My son, you know that I have often regretted 


took a glass before sitting down | 











| business, withthe unprincipled. Besides, the boy 





er, in helping him to correct this unfortunate pro- | 
pensity, than even your mother. You know that | 
he has peculiar temptations to induce this habit. 
You are both aware that neither your father nor I 
approve of such traffic.” 

‘* Mother, I do not see in this instance, how 
I can honorably advise my brother to relinquish 
that kite-line. I know that it was fairly paid for. 
The boy that sold it to him, is twice as old as 
George; he hastherefore no right to take it back. 
Ifhe should get angry, mother, he is not worth 
minding, for he is a mean fellow.” 

‘* Jaines, I do not think your reasoning cor- 
rect,’? said Mrs. B. ‘‘ From the fact that that 
boy is ill bred and ill natured, and so much older 
than George, I should advise you both to have 
nothing to do with or say to him. I hope you 
will therefore advise George at once, to restore 
the kite-line. 

** But, mother, I fear I shall never have so good 
an opportunity to show that young bully that I 
will not have my little brother imposed upon, or in- 
sulted by him. This is not the first time he has 
played his tricks upon George. He pretends 
that his father sent him to get back the kite-line. 
It may be that there is aconspiracy between them 
to cheat George. The boy promises at some fu- 
ture time to pay George in some way for the kite- 
line. But let him first show the money and the 
marbles, that George gave him for the kite-line.” 

‘If George loses his bag of marbles,” said 
Mrs. B. ‘and his ten cent piece for this time, it 
may teach him a good lesson for the future. I 
hope he will soon learn to ‘avoid such’ dishonest 
and ill-natured companions. As George thinks 
much of your example, I hope you will help me to 


always hazardous to keep company, or transact 


should be encouraged to be dutiful to his father.” 

‘© Mother, I donot much wonder that men, who 
have a high sense of honor, should sometimes be 
tempted to fight duels. It is not so easy to yield 
one’s rights to such a desperate fellow as Ira 
Cleaver. I should rather bear George out in 
resistance for this once, even if I should have to 
resort to the law for justice. I should think Mr. 
Cleaver would have more respect for my father, as 
a man of spirit, than dare to treat any of his fami- 
ly in this way.” 

‘*T regret, James, to find that you are almost 
disposed to find an apology for duelling. I will 
hereafter make that a distinct topic of conversa- 
tion with you. For the present, I shall only ad- 
vise you never to make too serious a matter of 
trifling affairs. By resenting either a supposed or 
intended insult, in the way you have suggested, 
given by a wicked, vulgar, or ill bred fellow, you 
experience the very evi) you design to avoid. In- 
stead of heightening your dignity, or elevating your 
character, you degrade yourself to the level of 
your antagonist, if not beneath him, besides les- 
sening your influence, and endangering your pro- 
perty. Such persons may exceed you in qpger, 
and abusive language, and vile conduct. me- 
times their sole object is to provoke you to retali- 
ate, in the hope of getting an advantage over you. 
But the best victory to gain, when assailed by 
such an opponent, is to notice himas you would a 
troublesome little fly, just brush him off, and keep 
out of his way in future, if youcan. Youare not 
to look for justice at the hand of the unprincipled, 
certainly not any thing like magnanimity. When 
your feelings are injured, or your reputation as- 
sailed, or your property endangered, by persons 
of equity, candor or magnanimity, you may safely 
seek for an explanation, or for redress. But in 
your brother’s case, I am persuaded that by re- 
sistance, he will only expose hiniself to abusive 














be very natural for a boy as ill disposed, and as 
capable of injuring the feelings of others, as Ira 
Cleaver, to wish to retaliate upon George, by 
stealing his play-things, breaking his toys, or cut- 
ting his kite-line. And perhaps this trifling affair 
might lay the foundation of a settled hatred against 
both of us. I will hasten to find George, and ad- 
vise him immediately to return the kite-line.”’ 
[Mother’s Magazine. 
A, Courage and Cowardice. 

Robert Brown, and Henry Lee were walking 
home from school, when, on turning a corner of 
the street, Robert called out, ‘‘ A fight! a fight! 
Let’s go and see?” ‘‘ No,” said Henry, “let us 
go quietly home, and not meddle with strife—we 
have nothing to do with the quarrel, and may get 
into mischief.”” ‘‘ You are a coward, and afraid 
to go,” said Bob, and off he ran, Henry proceed- 
ed straight home, and in the afternoon went to 
school as usual. But Bob had told all the boys 
that Henry Lee was a coward, and they laughed 
at him a great deal. Now Henry had learned 
that true courage was shown most in enduring re- 
proach when it is undeserved, and that he ovght 
to be afraid of nothing but sin. — 

A few days after, Robert was bathing with some 
other school fellows, and got out of hisdepth. He 
struggled and screamed for help, but all in vain. 
The boys who. had called Henry a coward, got 
out of the water and would not assist him. Rob- 
ert was sinking, when Henry threw off his clothes, 
and springing into the water, just reached him as he 
was sinking the second time, and by great exertion . 
brought him to the shore, and thus saved his life, 

Robert Brown and his school fellows were 
ashamed of having called Henry a coward, and 
confessed that he had more courage than any 
of them. 

Little boys, never be afraid to do good; but al- 
ways dread the commission of evil. 
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What a Welch Minister can do. 


Not long since, a Welch minister whom we had 
the pleasure to hear, rose in the pulpit and inform- 
ed his audience that he should not take atext, but 
should say something to the Sabbath School then 
before him—and his object would be to show them 
how to make every letter in the alphabet speak of 
Christ. Accordingly beginning with A he pro- 
ceeded through, more to the amusement than in- 
struction of the people. A, proclaimed the Sav- 
iour to be Almighty; B, that he was a Brother, 
our elder brother; C, he was Christ the annointed; 
D, he was delivered for our sins; E, was for 
Emanuel, God with us, &e. &c. But what was 
most important in the whole address was the Welch 
method of illustrating the Trinity. The statement 
run as follows:—A socinian said once to a Welch 
minister, that the Trinity and Unity was incom- 
prehensible and absurd, and he would not believe 
it, The minister took him to an iron furnace, and 
pointing to the glowing coals said, sir, what do you 
call that? A fire, was the reply; very well, said 
the minister, what else? Why there is heat—and 
what, is there not light also? Certainly, there is 
in that furnace fire, heat, and light, wasthe reply. 
Then sir, said the minister, you have three in 
one, and one in three, sothat you cannot separate 
either from the other, they are indivisible, yet 
heat and light are not the same in their effects. 
Here the Socinian was confounded, but wishing to 
make one more effort, he replied; how can it be 
said that God is all Father, and all Son, and all 
Holy Ghost at the same time, and is unchangeable? 
Look again, said the minister, is not all that mat- 





language, and to insult uponinsult. That wicked 


ter which you see in the furnace fire? Yes—is it 
not all heat?) Yes—is it not all light? Yes—ig 
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Youth’s Companion. 

















jt not unchangeable in these respects? Yes—Then 
sir, be satisfied, if this can be discovered in a 
foundry, in a created element, doubtless it may 
exist in Eternity, in that which is uncreated and 
fall of glory. 

Silent and mortified, the objector retired to 

nder on the simple means employed to convince 
him of his folly and conceit.—[Ch. Intelligencer. 











OBITUARY. 


From the Sabbath School Journal. 
RICHARD SIMMONS. 

While I was at Bluffdale, in Illinois, afew days 
since, a message came to me one morning, witha 
request that I would attend the death-bed of Rich- 
ard Simmons, a Sunday scholar of about fourteen 
years of age. He had been attacked only two 
days before, but was now thought to be dying, and 
earnestly desired to talk with me on the concerns 
of his soul. I went-immediately tu the house 
where he lived, and was met by his mother, a 

ious widow, who had come there to see him. 
Bhe told me that the last hour of her son was rap- 














idly approaching, and that he had no hope of 
happiness beyond the grave, but was in a state of 


despair. Never can I forget the agony of his 
mother. She wrung her hands, and the tears 


streamed from her eyes. ‘Oh,’ said she, ‘if he 


only had a hope, I could part from him without a 


tear, but oh to think of my poor boy’s soul being 
Jost forever! O, do pray for him, Mr. Russell.’ 
I went inte the room where he was lying. Two 
physicians were standing over him and striving in 
vain to stay the progress of mortification which 
had already commenced. The moment the boy 
saw me, he exclaimed, ‘ O, Mr.R., I want to have 
you talk with me.’ All left the room to give him 
an opportunity of speaking more freely. He had 
long enjoyed the advantages of a Sunday school, 
but like many others who know themselves to be 
sinners, had put off the concerns of his soul to ‘a 
more convenient season.’ He felt that he was 
dying, without being prepared to meet God in 
peace. ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘it is a dreadful thing to 
die and go to hell; if 1 was only prepared to die, 
I could die withouta murmur.’ I shall omit most 
of what was uttered by this poor despairing boy. 
It was of such a nature that the most hardened 
would have melted into tears. After I had point- 
ed out to him, the way of salvation, all of which 
he had often heard at Sunday school, and from the 
amiable woman at whose house he lived, at his 
earnest request, after calling in his mother and 
others, I knelt by his bed-side and addressed the 
throne of mercy in his behalf. He joined audibly 
in my petitions, and at first in a tone of unuttera- 
ble agony and despair. Just before I closed, hope 
broke in upon his soul, and he rejoiced in the full 
belief that God for Christ’s sake had pardoned his 
sins. Need I attempt to describe my own feel- 
ings, or those around. In ashort time he became 
delirious, as he had been before, at intervals, but 
now his ravings were not as before, wild and des- 
pairing, but of a happy and joyful nature. 
Early the next morning, his mind became clear. 
The door was open, and he cast his eye over the 
green prairie, and exclaimed, ‘O, how beautiful 
the world looks!’ His soul was full of joy, and 
though he expected in a few minutes to die, his 
hope in Christ not only took away the sting of 
death, but cast a look of beauty over all he be- 
held. Just after the sun arose in clear and un- 


| and ridicule, and he soon became an active disciple in 


ting his future conduct—indeed his whole deportment 
was such as to promise a life of usefulness. 

At a proper age he was placed with a friend to quali- 
fy him for the duties of a mercantile life, in which 
situation he mixed with persons of different characters. 
The young mind is always eager to fix upon something 
new: he soon became acquainted with one from whom 
he imbibed those principles of infidelity, which in a 
short time, made him a confirmed sceptic. The Bible 
given him by his father, was treated with contempt 


the school of modern infidelity. Tt was at one of their 
meetings that a friend, led by curiosity to witness the 
proceedings, was struck with horror and surprise at 
seeing Edward—of the soundness of whose principles 
no one entertained a doubt—taking a prominent part 
inthe business. Under feelings of deep emotion—with 
a heart yearning with pity, he addressed to him the 
question which stands atthe head of my paper,“‘ What 
dost thoy here??? ‘The words made a deep impression 
—he trembled and began to think—conscience lent her 
aid to the already convicted breast, while busy memo- 
ry brought to view a father’s advice long forgotten. 
He left the place with the resolution of never entering 
it again, a resolution which his subsequent conduct 
confirmed. 

The question if seriously put, might act as a check 
upon many a vice, perhaps some young friend like 
Edward, may be pursuing a course ruinous in its,re- 
sults, both dishonorable to man and offensive to God. 
I beseech you, if you value your happines in time and 
eternily,to put the question without delay solemnly and 
affectionately to your own heart.— Bishop Stortford. 





Providential Preservation. 


Two persons, who had been hunting together in the 
day, slept together the following night. One of them 
was renewing the pursuit in his dream; and having 
run the whole circle of the chace, came at last, to the 
fall of the stag. Upon this he cried out with a deter- 
mined ardor, “ Pll kill him; Pll kill him;”—and im- 
mediately felt for a knife, which he carried in his poc- 
ket. His companion happening to awake, and ob- 
serving what passed, leaped from the bed. Being se- 
cure from danger, and the moon shining into the room, 
he stood to view the event; when to his inexpressible 
surprise, the infatuated sportsman gave several deadly 
stabs in the very place, where a moment before, the 
throat aud life of bis friend lay. This I mention asa 
proof, that nothing hinders us, even from being assas- 
sins of others, or murderers of ourselves, amidst the 
mad sallies of sleep; only the preventing care of our 
Heavenly Father. [ Bervegte editations. 





Permanent Beauty. 


It is not that which consists in symmetry of form, 
dignity of mein, gracefulaess of motion, loveliness of 
color, regularity of features, goodliness of complexion, 
or cheerfulness of countenance; because age and dis- 
ease, to which all are liable, and from which none are 
exempt, will sooner or latet destroy all these. That 
alone is permanent beauty which arises from the puri- 
ty of the mind, and the sanctity of the heart; the 
agreeableness of the manners, and the chasteness of 
the conversation. If the outward form be handsome, 
it appears to greater advantage; and if it be not so, 
itis as easily discerned, and as justly appreciated. 
That, therefore, which in the sight of God is of great 
price, ought to be so in the judgment of men. 

[Imperial Magazine. 


Two Resolutions of President Edwards. 
Resolved, Never to allow the least measure of any 
fretting or uneasiness at my father or mother. Re- 
solved, To suffer no effects of it,so much as in the 
least alteration of speech, or motion of my eye; and to 
be especiully careful of it with respect to any of 
our family. 
R@olved, To endeavor, to my utmost, to deny what- 
ever is not most agreeable to a good and universally 
sweet and benevolent, quiet, peaceable, contented and 
easy, compassionate and generous, humble and meek, 











clouded brightness, the spirit of the Sunday school 
boy left its earthly tenement, and soared, as we 
trust, to the mansions of blessedness. There was 
a smile on his cold, inanimate features that spoke 
of the joy he felt in death. J. Russewt. 
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What dost thou here ? 


Edward was the son of pious parents, who had the 
advantage of a liberal education, with the privilege of 
a father’s counsel to warn, and example to encourage 
him. Hopes of no ordinary kind were excited resnec- 





submissive and obliging, diligent and industrious, char- 
itable and even, patient, moderate, forgiving, and sin- 
cere temper; and to do, at all times, what such a tem- 
per would lead me to; and to examine strictly, at the 
end of every week, whether I have so done. 

[London Child’s Companion. . 


The Tract and the Patagouian Missionary. 
The Rev. Witt1am Arms, who recently sailed as a 
Missionary for Patagonia, communicated, by request, 
the following statement: 
‘© My parents being pious, I was religiously educat- 
ed, and yet I grew up a profane and wicked youth, 
notwithstanding all their prayers and entreaties, to 












fifteen, my attention was arrested and turned to the 
subject of religion by the following circumstance,— 
The Tract entitled the *‘ Heavenly Footman,” written 
by John Bunyan, found its way from London to this 
country, and was sent, with several others, by some 
friends in New-Hampshire, to my father, who then 
resided in one of the new settlements in Pennsylvania, 
To the reading of this Tract | am indebted, underGod 
for the salvation of my soul, if indeed I have ever 
been made a child of grace.” 





Use of Means. 


Christians seem to expect that their views of Christ, 
and their love to him, will increase Without their us- 
ing the proper means. They should select some scene 
in his life, and meditate long upon it, and strive to 
bring the circumstances before their minds, and imag- 
ine how he thought and felt at the time. At first, 
all will appear confused and indistinct; but then let 
them continue to look steadily, and the mists will dis- 
appear, and their hearts will begio to burn with love 
to their Saviour. Atleast one scene in Christ’s life 
should be thus reviewed every day,iftheChristianhopes 
to find his love to his Redeemer increase.—[ Payson, 





Tue Lion anv Fox.—By Lessing.—“ Sir Lion,» 
said the Fox,‘‘I shall have no quiet until I freely have 
tokl thee my mind, The Ass is slandering thee. He 
says he can find nothing praiseworthy in*thee; thy he- 
roism was doubtful; he had never seen any proofs of 
thy generosity and justice; thou didst finder inno- 
cence, and art always for quarrel and strife.” The 
Lion was silent for a moment, and then replied, “ My 
dear Fox, let him speak what he likes, for Fnever mind 
what an ass may say of me.”—N. Y. Mirror. 
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which those of iny sisters were added, At the age of 


THE CHILD’S PRAYER. 


O God of yonder starry frame, 
How sehould a child like me, 

Dare to pronounce thy holy name, 
Or Low to thee the knee? 

I know not of my spirit’s birth, 
How dust and sov] combine, 

Nor being of one thing on earth, 
And how can I kiiow thine? 

I only know that I was made, 
Thy purpose to fulfil; 

And that I gladly would be good, 
And do thy holy will. 

Direct my soul to search and know 
What Jesus did for me; 

And teach my little heart to glow 
With thankfulness to thee. 

Aud, when this weary life is done, 
And dust to dust deelines, 

Then may I dwell beyond the sun, 
Where thy own glory shines. 

[ 


London Child's Companion. 





The Little Negro Boy. 


‘**T cannot, cannot wash it off,” 
Said the little negro boy, 

Whose countenance ne’er shone 
With the beaming light of joy— 

**] went down to the river’s side, 
While master’s people slept, 

But I could not, could not wash it off,” 
Said the negro boy, and wept. 

He had looked upon his master’s child, 
And thought with what delight 

*T would fill his little breaking heart, 
Were his brow so pure and white. 

And softly to the river’s brink 
At early. dawn he crept, 

**T cannot, cannot wash it off,” 
Said the negro boy and wept. 

Though dark his brow as ebony, 

wo = wee ee anes 
e gentle mind that he possess’d 
Was pure and fair within; 

But the Ethiope dyes which guilt and sin 
Have spread o’er human clay, 

Nor Pharpar nor Abana’s stream 
Can cleanse or wash away. 

Oh no! but there’s a fountain pure, 
Whose sacred séurce is heaven; 

Whose ever living waters 
To a sinful world are given— 

** Wash in that fountain and be clean,” 
Faith hears the Spirit say— 

** Go to that pure and holy stream, 
And wash thy stains away.” 


€ or 


[Episcopal Watchmen. 


